Educational Research 


The Preparation and Experience 
Ohio City Superintendents 
DAVID MITCHELL SMITH AND NORMAN ZIFF 


the educational preparation and professional 

Ohio city superintendents was made with 

the co-operation the School-Community Develop- 

ment Study. This study Ohio State University one eight 

projects concerned nation-wide investigation the 

leadership school administrators. Consequently, 

interested obtaining and publishing all research which will 

increase existing knowledge the needs, interests, and prob- 
lems school administrators. 

The research reported here, involving the 
preparation, professional experience, age, salary, and certifica- 
tion status Ohio city superintendents, based question- 
naire which was mailed 135 Ohio city superintendents whose 
names appeared the “Educational Directory the State 
Ohio for the School Year 1951-1952.” April 10, 1952, 
total 131 completed questionnaires, per cent, were 
The conclusions derived from the data obtained 
from the questionnaire relevant the educational preparation 
and professional experience these city superintendents may 
particular interest colleges and universities preparing 
school administrators. 

reference the educational preparation these super- 
intendents, the data show that the social studies and sciences 
are the most common undergraduate major areas study, with 
English the most common minor area. These data are sum- 
marized Table Contrary popular belief, administra- 
tors general are not former physical-education industrial 


David Mitchell, “Educational Preparation and Professional Experience 
Ohio City School Superintendents.” 1952. Unpublished Master’s thesis file the 
library Ohio State University. This report based abstract from this thesis. 
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majors the undergraduate level according 
these data. Further, may also noted that most city super- 
intendents have not majored elementary education during 
their undergraduate courses. 

graduate school, the Master’s level, the most common 
major area was secondary-school administration, followed 
superintendency, with elementary-school administration 
Elementary-school administration, however, was found 
the most common minor area. the thirteen city superinten- 
dents possessing doctoral degrees (9.9 per cent), twelve have 
major graduate area the field superintendency. Secon- 


TABLE 


UNDERGRADUATE AREA 


Business distributive education 
Elementary education 
Industrial-arts education ............... 
Physical health education............. 
Social studies 
Miscellaneous 


dary-school administration the second most common major 
area, with elementary-school administration third. Philosophy 
education the most common minor graduate area the 
superintendents. 

Most the superintendents received their academic degrees 
Ohio church-affiliated private colleges, rather than 
state, municipal, private universities. The data reveal that 
since 1925, 98.5 per cent the Bachelors’ degrees have been 
obtained Ohio colleges and universities. All the superinten- 
dents have Masters’ degrees (an Ohio requisite for the super- 
intendent’s certificate); 85.5 per cent those received since 
1935 were earned Ohio colleges and universities. Ohio 
versities granted per cent the Doctors’ degrees those 
superintendents receiving them since 1940. 
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professional experience these superintendents not 
diverse one might led expect. The average 
superintendent had years professional experience prior 
becoming city superintendent. This experience was prima- 
rily administrative nature. was somewhat surprising that 
10, 7.7 per cent, the entire group reported that they had 
had teaching experience the elementary, secondary, 
college level. The lack reported teaching experience 
probably due the instructions the questionnaire which 
stated that dual experience, that is, teaching and serving 
administrative capacity the same time, should listed 
administrative experience. the whole, however, the average 
number years teaching experience 5.56. 

The administrative and teaching experience the city 
superintendents seems have been the secondary-school 
rather than the elementary-school level. Far more city super- 
intendents have been high-school teachers principals (junior 
high school included) than elementary-school teachers 
principals. Relatively few the 130 superintendents have had 
administrative experience the elementary-school level, the 
following percentages show: 


Nature Elementary Experience Per Cent 


Teacher 

Teacher and principal 

Principal 

Supervisor 

Teacher and supervisor 

Principal and supervisor 

Teacher, principal, and supervisor 


Note that only 16.2 per cent the city superintendents 
have been elementary-school principals. This apparent lack 
administrative experience the elementary-school level tends 
conflict with the desirable criteria set forth educational 
administrators and authorities throughout the nation. 

The high-school principalship and the executive headship 
are the key positions the professional experience the city 
superintendent. All but 7.7 per cent the city superintendents 
reported experience one the other these positions, while 
29.2 per cent them have had experience both. Over one- 
half the city superintendents Ohio entered the field 
educational administration high-school principals, and ap- 
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proximately one out every five the present city superin- 
tendents (21.5 per cent) began his administrative career 
executive head. 

Only 13.1 per cent entered the field educational admin- 
istration elementary-school principals. Very few city super- 
intendents are selected from the ranks the elementary- 
school principals. Only one superintendent was elementary- 
school principal immediately prior obtaining position 
city school superintendent, two men were high-school teachers, 
and the other 127 held various administrative positions. 


Number 


High-School s 
Principal 


Executive 


Head 


Exempted-Village > 4 
Superintendent 


Exempted-Village 9 
Superintendent 

fi gh-School High-School 15 City 

Teacher Principal Superintendent 


Executive 


Head 
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xempted-Village 


Superintendent 5 


Exempted-Village 2 
Superintendent > 


Elementary-School 


High-School 


Principal 2 


Assistant High- 


School Principal \ em 2 
High-School 


Fig. Patterns experience Ohio city superintendents who 
entered education high-school teachers. 


The professional experience 102 these city superin- 
tendents was analyzed. Ten the remaining superinten- 
dents reported teaching experience, and the experience 
superintendents was heterogeneous that they could not 
conveniently classified. 

The patterns experience the Ohio city superin- 
tendents who entered the field education secondary-school 
teachers are pictured Figure The most prevalent pattern 
experience high-school teacher, high-school principal, and 
city superintendent. 
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The experience patterns those city superintendents 
who entered education elementary-school teachers are shown 
Figure The most outstanding feature this chart that 
for the most part the men beginning elementary-school 
teachers seem one more step removed from the city 
superintendency. 

comparing the data Figure with those Figure 
one finds that the commonest patterns experience prior 
becoming city superintendents are, first, the high-school teacher, 
high-school principal, and city superintendent; and, second, 
the elementary-school teacher, high-school teacher, high-school 
principal, and city superintendent, depending which was the 
initial teaching position. 

Number 


High-School 


Teacher 
Elementary. 
School High-School 3 
Principal Principal 
Executive ‘ Executive oe 2 
Head 4 


Exempted-Village 2 
Superintendent 

Fxempted-Village 

Superintendent 


Elementary- 


City 
inci = Superintendent 
Teacher Teacher Principal uperi 
Executive Executive 6 
Head Head 
High-School Exempted-Village,, 3 


Principal Superintendent 


Exempted-Village 
Superintendent 


Executive 
Head 


Fig. Patterns experience Ohio city superintendents who 
entered education elementary-school teachers. 


major conclusions with reference the factors age, 
salary, tenure, and certification status these 131 city 
superintendents may some interest placement officers 
and potential city superintendents. The average age the city 
superintendent when entered his first city superintendency, 
with about years’ experience, was years. The younger 
superintendents have tended enter the city superintendency 
shorter periods time, and with slightly more teaching 
experience, than did the older city superintendents. 
page 
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Morale Influenced Participation 
Group Planning and Action 
DWIGHT ARNOLD 


individual’s attitude toward his work very impor- 


tant. Interest one’s work builds morale. Although 

intangible and difficult define measure, pro- 
foundly affects happiness and efficiency. industry, has been 
shown that production closely related morale.* The effec- 
tiveness work with children and youth also dependent 
upon the establishment morale. view all this, the 
school administrator becoming increasingly concerned about 
the attitudes his teachers. Although urgently needs 
know how they are reacting various procedures, often 
frustrated his attempts find out. The “grapevine” method 
too unreliable used major source information. 
Effective education cannot take place teachers and administra- 
tors have low morale because they dislike their work believe 
that they are not making any progress. 

The few studies teacher morale which have been reported 
are broad surveys which give general facts but not give 
rating forms which local school officer can use study his own 
situation. Some the best reports describe how morale has 
been improved local situations. Many are downright senten- 
tious and repetitious. Too much what now being written 
this subject generalizes about democracy but does not present 
practical discussion based occasions which teachers and 
administrators planned together. 

Morale one form another frequently discussed 
among teachers and administrators. The attitudes expressed 
are often one extreme the other: “Things are awful!” 
everything just lovely here?” major value the 
study reported here lies the evidence offers that 
morale not nearly low high some think. Deter- 
mining the facts basis for discussion will help. Teachers 
often think that expression how they feel will misun- 
derstood the administrator, who, the other hand, 
perplexed because cannot find out the teachers’ attitudes. 


Roethlisberger, and Dickson, Management and the Worker. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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Educational Council the Ohio Education Association 

decided January, 1952, that the findings investi- 
gation this important area would helpful the schools 
Ohio. Consequently approved plan develop rating 
sheet that facts could collected which would show how 
teachers feel about morale and participation. 

The committee appointed study this problem finally 
agreed three aspects the subject covered the rating 
form. Part deals with attitudes toward faculty meetings, 
often the target teachers’ criticisms. These criticisms prob- 
ably express the mood faculty. teachers actually feel 
that meetings are bad some say? these opinions 
merely reflect the negative attitude few persons? regu- 
larity faculty meetings essential high morale? Part 
deals with intercommunication. The need informed 
great importance, witness the frequent question, “Why 
weren’t told?” Part III contains items related mood 
morale, feelings about group action. 

The items included the rating scale were developed 
consideration over-all problem and examination 
former studies this problem members the Educational 
Council. The items the rating sheet—ten each 
listed Table III were selected giving most promise 
indicating desirable practices. order have fairly simple 
form judging, five descriptive terms show the frequency 
each item were suggested follows: very often, often, 
sometimes, seldom, and never, provide numerical 
appraisal for these terms several persons were asked indicate 
what the terms meant them. The final estimate was that 
“very often” meant frequency about times out 100; 
“often,” times; “sometimes,” 25; and “seldom,” about 
times. This standard not highly refined and may well need 
revised, but meets the present needs. does make 
possible measure and deal statistically with aspects morale 
and participation. 


ORDER start collecting data, was decided send the 
rating sheet random but fairly representative sample 
teachers and principals. Accordingly, ten copies the O.E.A. 
Rating Sheet were sent the president each local unit the 
Ohio Education Association. About 2,700 copies were distrib- 
uted, with the request that the completed forms returned 
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directly the Association office. the 871 usable returns 
received, 560 sheets were tabulated this study. The other 
311 came too late used the original tabulation. How- 
ever, the central tendencies the two groups are quite similar. 

The O.E.A. Rating Sheets returned are classified Table 
according the types position held the persons complet- 
ing them and the schools which they were employed. The 
number returns sufficiently large provide statistically 
adequate sample. The method distributing the teachers’ 
rating sheets through the officers the teachers’ association 
gives selected group, and very likely gives higher scores than 
would result all the teachers Ohio were included. This 


TABLE 


Exempted 
Village 


(5) 


Elementary-school 234 


probability further indicated the fact that, for experi- 
enced teachers enrolled graduate school who completed the 
form, the mean was decidedly below that the group reported 
this study. 


mean scores, which were reduced the 5-point score 
used rating each item dividing the total scores 
item the number persons marking it, are given 
Table II. These scores have narrow range. fact, they 
cluster closely around 3.5 and 4.0 that some question may 
raised about the rating form. The scores the principals 
were grouped around mid-point more closely than those 
the teachers. Actually per cent the principals’ scores fell 
between 3.5 and 4.4. 

The mean scores all these groups are relatively high. 
Certainly there evidence here grossly low general 
morale. This study supports investigation reported Story 
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which the finding was that teachers general are satisfied 
with the degree participation they However, 
rating indicated, represents about cent fre- 
quency, then certainly there room for improvement. 

mean scores were consistently above teachers’ 
mean scores. Perhaps this should be, that the leader 
sees things optimistically. The most significant question raised 
this difference whether teachers and principals view some 
important aspects their common work differently 
hinder effective collaboration. These questions can also 
raised: Are teachers too likely see the dark side? Are princi- 
pals too likely see the rosy One the major values 
this rating sheet may that helps teachers and principals 
understand each other better. 


TABLE 


THE PARTS AND THE WHOLE THE SHEET 


Completing Faculty Rating 
Sheet Meetings 


cation Morale 
High-school 
school 
Elementary-school 


scores the parts the O.E.A. Rating Sheet are 
interest. Part II, Intercommunication, rated higher 
than Part III, Mood Morale (see Table This probably 
means that exchange information higher plane most 
schools than are faculty meetings. However, may merely 
mean that the items Part arouse more criticism than those 
Parts and III. Senior—high school teachers rated them 
consistently lower than did school elementary- 
school teachers. This finding similar that reported 
Chase, that morale higher among elementary-school teachers 
than among high-school 


*Story, “Do Teachers Want More Democracy?” Journal Education, 134 
(March, 1951), 


Chase, Francis Satisfaction Teaching,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXIII (November, 1951), pp. 
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TABLE 


Items O.E.A. Rating Sheet Principal Teacher 
(1) 


Part Faculty Meetings— 

Leader gives adequate explanation matters 
that have been administratively decided 

After meeting this group, members feel tired 
and frustrated* 

Leader shows skill directing group discussion 

There full faculty discussion all important matters 

Lectures addresses, when used, are adequately con- 
densed, well organized, informative, and 

Leader distinguishes between items decided 
him and announced, items decided him after 
discussion, and items decided the whole 

Reports from committees are presented the entire 
group for discussion and approval 

Small discussion groups “buzz” sessions are used 
means clarifying problem under discussion. 

Action follows faculty discussion and decision 

Problems topics for faculty discussion are secured 
from members 


Part 

The leader makes easy for the members talk him 

The leader sensitive members’ feelings 

Members this group feel confused what the 
general policies are* 

Members feel that they are informed early pos- 
sible about changes which are important them 

There difference between what members say 
each other and what they say the leaders* 

Written policies statements are effectively used 
informing members 

There feeling this group that some later 
hidden penalty may come from displeasing the 

this group one supposed say that the group 
democratic even though feels otherwise* 

The leader listens our ideas and “gripes” 

The leader actually seeks critical comments from 
members 


Mean for Part 


Part III. Mood Morale— 

this group members have sense belonging 
and being needed 

The leader seeems want everything depend his 
judgment* 

Members this group express discontent* 

There seem difficulties about minor matters* 

working with this group one gets the feeling that 
the members are deeply concerned that the group itself 
function well 
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TABLE 


Items O.E.A. Rating Sheet Principal Teacher 


There desire this group find solutions which 
are acceptable all its members 
This group gets things done 
Members work group projects willingly 
Members seem more concerned about their own fields 
departments than the whole program* 
Members enjoy working here 


Mean for Part III 


*Starred items are stated negatively. However, they were marked and scored for 
this table that high score means the opposite the statement. 


The items the rating sheet are given the first column 
Table III, with the mean scores made each the 
105 principals (see Column and the 455 teachers (see Col- 
umn 3). Items rated high both teachers and principals 
include three which are related intercommunication (II, 
and one item faculty meetings (I, A), and one item 
morale (III, I). There agreement that administrative 
items are adequately explained and that there flow 
thinking between teachers and administrators most the time. 
Teachers indicate definite liking for their present work situa- 
tion (Item III, J), although the rating about 4.0 given 
each these items the teachers suggests that there room 
for improvement when remembered that “4” means about 
per cent the time. However, these data support the view 
that the whole morale good. 

The items rated lowest principals and teachers included 
Items and and III, The last three these are 
negatively stated items, and the lower scores may merely reflect 
defect the construction the scale. The use small 
discussion groups fairly new and not yet widespread. The 
admitted confusion about policies may indicate that some teach- 
ers want policies not only defined but “laid down.” The attempt 
develop greater faculty participation may tend first 
create confusion. Sometimes policies simply are not defined. 
Overemphasis departmental work seems admitted 
teachers. 

The widest disagreements between teachers and principals 
were items concerning interchange thinking, especially 
when involved possible criticism (II, and D). 


4.0 3.8 
3-9 3-7 
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This strongly suggests that teachers and administrators view 
intercommunication differently. Perhaps this difference 
opinion grows out the simple fact that there are several 
teachers and only one administrator school unit. may 
mean that our administrative pattern inadequate and that one 
person cannot satisfactorily supervise the work more than 
most 15, workers. 

Apparently only about per cent feel constrained say 
the procedures are democratic even though they think otherwise 
(Item II, H), yet even this number too large. Being demo- 
cratic much more difficult than many suspect. The differ- 
ence opinion faculty discussion important matters may 
grow out the fact that faculty meetings tend too largely 
concerned with topics important the principal and not give 
sufficient consideration topics important the teachers. 


THE end the rating sheet questions were asked re- 
the size the faculty and the frequency 
meetings. There was almost complete lack any relationship 
between the total scores the rating sheet and the number 
teachers the faculty. 

clear-cut relation was found exist between the 
frequency teachers’ meetings and the teachers’ ratings the 
value them. However, those teachers who reported that their 
schools held meetings less frequently than once month rated 
faculty meetings lower than did the teachers reporting more 
frequent meetings. There some indication that teachers favor 
bi-weekly meetings. Monthly meetings would seem too 
far apart maintain the necessary continuity. 

Coefficients correlation were calculated between scores 
Part Faculty Meetings, and frequency faculty meetings 
for city elementary-school teachers, senior—high school teachers, 
and principals; these were +.12, +.16, respectively. 
positive relationship here would show that more meetings 
mean better meetings. 

There is, apparently, almost every conceivable variety 
time plan for faculty meetings. One teacher humorously, but 
appears accurately, answered this question concerning how 
frequently faculty meetings were held writing “spasmodi- 
cally.” Approximately per cent the teachers report 
regularly scheduled faculty meetings, while about per cent 
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report meetings every week. Monthly meetings are most com- 
mon, but fifth the schools have meetings every two weeks. 


range teachers’ and principals’ scores the rating 

scale given Table IV. These must used with 
caution; they furnish some basis comparison. Lower 
scores would probably found more comprehensive 
sample teachers. This table shows that about per cent 
the teachers made total scores below 2.4, and per cent the 
principals scored below 2.8. 


TABLE 
PERCENTILE THE SCORES THE THREE 
THE O.E.A. Ratinc SHEET 


RANK O.E.A. SHEET 


Teachers’ Scores 


4.6 
4.0 
3.0 


Twenty-four correlations were calculated between part 
scores and total scores for the two major groups. These data 
indicate close relationship between scores each these 
parts. This same result might come from halo effect which 
the rater giving general impression and not reacting 
specifically the various items the sheet. That this true 
some degree seems likely; however, also seems clear that 
there are close relations between these different aspects 
measured here. 

The highest correlations were between Part and total 
score. This strongly suggests that adequate exchange infor- 
mation intercommunication closely related over-all 
morale and participation. This would indicate that the quality 
and type intercommunication may more important than 


Principals’ Scores 
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the faculty meeting; although would seem that, its best, 
the faculty meeting would major means exchanging 
information. The great need talk and informed may 
fundamental morale. 

Part III and the total score are also very closely related. 
This probably means that the whole rating sheet gives good 
over-all appraisal morale. Parts and are least closely 
related, fact which suggests that ratings intercommunica- 
tion and faculty meetings are dealing with somewhat differ- 
ent things. 

Reliability coefficients were calculated for each part and for 
the total. The split-halves method was used. The papers from 
teachers were used for this part the study. The coefficients 
reliability were found follows: Part .86; Part II, 
Part III, .93; total score, .95. This rating sheet measur- 
ing something reliably, although the “halo effect” may make 
the figures spuriously high. 


forms such this can developed and used 
secure reliable information about teacher morale and 
attitudes. They provide valuable information how well 
certain procedures are working. This method, used carefully, 
vastly superior gathering information through “hearsay 
and grapevine.” Because the importance morale, such 
rating forms can great value those who are seriously 
attempting utilize fully the capacities members the staff. 

Principals rate morale and participation items higher than 
teachers. general, this study points the fact that morale 
fairly high but that there are many areas needing joint study 
and improvement. There especial need for improvement 
the use small discussion “buzz” groups, frank inter- 
change views, clarification general policies, and 
developing concern for the program whole. Teachers’ 
meetings appear accomplish more when scheduled every 
other week. This may due better planning through 
regular schedule meetings. 

The voluntary use rating sheets building executives 
will valuable next step. One administrator who saw the 
scale was being constructed asked use with his staff. 
took himself. Each his teachers was given copy and 
directed return when completed member the 
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Council Committee, that the administrator never saw any 
teacher’s rating sheet. member the Committee tabulated 
the teachers’ scores and gave summary the executive, 
including his scores and his teachers’ mean scores each item 
and each part. Thus could see what the general sentiments 
his teachers were but did not know any teacher’s rating. 
This protected him from being accused misuse critical 
information, and the teachers from the fear being individu- 
ally misunderstood. This administrator believed that the pro- 
cedure was very helpful. 

Such careful voluntary use will have many important 
values. will open area for discussion and action matters 
that have frequently been considered “undiscussible.” will 
point out specific items areas which may need further 
improvement and joint study. will provide channel for 
significant information. 

Revision items this rating sheet probably needed. 
Three items particular have called forth critical comment 
from few persons. These are II, and They violate 
principle attitude-surveying, set Arthur his 
article the Personnel Journal, that questions should 
avoided which “stir hornets’ nests” tend build negative 
attitudes.* 

The present scale may justifiably questioned also because 
lays very heavy emphasis the responsibilities leaders 
and relatively little the responsibilities 
desirable that another sheet constructed which would evalu- 
ate the attitudes and responsibilities teachers. 


Guy B., Jr. “Employee Opinion Surveys That Help Management,” Per- 
sonnel Journal, XXIX (December, 1950), 261. 

Hobson, Robert Studies Higher Education, LXXIII. Purdue, Indiana: Purdue 
University, pp. 1-64. (Further Studies Attitudes, Series 18). 


Nore: The members the committee appointed the Educational Council the Ohio 
Education Association were Kenneth Hazen, teacher the Junior High School, 
Alliance, Ohio, who acted chairman; Harold Smith, principal the Boys’ Industrial 
School, Lancaster, Ohio; and George Lucht, graduate student who worked 
assistant the project. 
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Education and Mental 
Preliminary Report 


people working the field mental health have 

suggested that they have the impression that the more 

education individual has, the greater are his 
chances not becoming mentally ill. Although many believe 
this, there little evidence present with which support 
such contention. 

The main purpose the study reported this short paper 
was test the following hypothesis: There inverse rela- 
tionship between the extent formal education completed 
individuals and their rates mental illness evidenced 
first admissions mental hospitals. 

order test this hypothesis, the records were examined 
the 2,443 persons having major mental disorders who 
entered Ohio state mental hospitals during the year ending 
December 31, 1949. The records these persons were classi- 
fied according sex and the extent the formal education 
each had completed. 

From the Ohio census report for 1950 the rates were 
computed for men and women per 100,000 the general 
population over twenty-five years age who had completed 
elementary school, high school, college, well for those 
who had had education. These rates per 100,000 are given 
the last row Table Above them appropriate rows are 
given the rates per 100,000 the men and women who 1949 
entered the mental hospitals suffering from the various mental 
disorders listed the first column the table. For example, 
the figures given the first row the second and third 
columns the table show that the rates per 100,000 the 
men and women with formal education afflicted with syphi- 
litic psychosis who entered the hospitals for the first time 
1949 were 15.2 and 6.2. 


GENERAL, there seems inverse relationship between 
education and rates admission mental hospitals. How- 
ever, within certain specific mental disorders this relationship 
does not always hold true. the commonest mental illnesses, 
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syphilitic psychosis seems provide the greatest confirmation 
our stipulated hypothesis for both males and females. Thus, 
male syphilitic psychotics with formal education had rate 
15.2 per 100,000, but those with college education rate 
only 1.9; female syphilitic psychotics with education had 
rate 6.2, while those with college education had rate 
only 1.1. This inverse relationship also holds true for male 
alcoholic psychotics schizophrenics, for female senile psy- 
chotics, for psychotics with cerebro-arteriosclerosis, and for in- 
volutional psychotics. 
TABLE 
FOR THE YEAR DECEMBER 31, 1949* 


ELEMEN- 
TARY 


Syphilitic Psychosis .......... 
Alcoholic Psychosis .......... 
Psychosis with Cerebro- 
arterioscelerosis............ 
Involutional Psychosis ...... 
Manic-depressive 
Paranoid Conditions 
Psychoneurosis 


Number per 100,000......... 


Rates per 100,000 the Ohio population, aged twenty-five years and older, ac- 
cording data obtained from the 1950 census Ohio. 
These constitute only 3.3 per cent the total first admissions. 


accept the assumption that the extent one’s formal 
education directly related the extent one’s income, 
prestige, and socioeconomic status they are manifested 
one’s occupation, and that there inverse relationship be- 
tween rates mental illness and income, prestige, and socio- 
economic status manifested occupation,’ then, for the 
particular mental illnesses listed the table, our findings 


Frumkin, “Occupation and Mental Welfare Statistics, 
VII (September, 1952), pp. see also, Hollingshead and Redlich, “Social 
Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders,” Sociological Review, XVIII (April, 
163-69. 


21.9] 11.3] 11.8 0.9 0.0 
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support the previous findings concerning occupation and mental 
illness. 

However, the case manic-depressive psychosis, para- 
noid conditions, and psychoneurosis, the relationship, for some 
unknown reason, does not follow. has been suggested that 
constitutional factors may responsible for these inconsisten- 
cies, but further evidence needed test the validity this 
contention. Despite these inconsistencies, the general relation- 
ship between education and rates mental illness significant 
and warrants further investigation. 


was the purpose this study test the hypothesis which 
states that there exists inverse relationship between the 
extent formal education completed individuals and their 
rates mental illness. general, our findings substantiate the 
validity this hypothesis. However, has been pointed out 
that within certain specific mental illnesses such relationship 
does not always hold true. The etiology these inconsistencies 
must sought clinical, individual, case-method basis. 
The general validity our hypothesis further substanti- 


ated adjacent studies socioeconomic status, agree 
with the assumption that education directly related socio- 
economic status. these studies has been shown that 
inverse relationship exists between rates mental illness and 
income, prestige, and socioeconomic status evidenced 
occupation. [Vol. XXXII, No. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Teacher’s Job and His Training for 


Department Education Yale University, 

co-operation with the Board Education Fairfield, 

Connecticut, about begin large-scale investigation 

elementary-school teaching practiced the public 

schools Fairfield. The principal purpose the project 

study the job elementary-school teachers relation their 
professional training. 

The study will financed the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement Education, which has already made 
grant $50,000 cover the first year’s work. The Citizens’ 
Council Fairfield, which originally suggested the study, the 
Fairfield Education Association, and the State Department 
Education will participate consultants the Yale Depart- 
ment Education. executive committee composed rep- 
resentatives several interested groups will guide the project 
and report regular intervals larger advisory committee, 
which will include representatives Yale, the State Depart- 
ment Education, the Fairfield Board Education, the 
administrative staff the Fairfield public schools, the Fairfield 
Education Association, the Connecticut Education Association, 
the School Study Council, and the Fairfield 
P.T.A. Council. The study will co-ordinated with similar 
project, also financed the Fund for the Advancement 
Education, Bay City, Michigan. 

analysis teachers’ duties, distinguish those that are 
professional from those that are technical, will used 
determine which ones might modified, re-assigned, dis- 
continued without impairing the teachers’ effectiveness their 
essential obligations. The study will consider, for example, 
whether the current shortage teachers can alleviated 
the use teachers’ aides nontechnical work such 
done nurses’ aides many hospitals. 

Analyzing teachers’ duties and deriving tentative conclu- 
sions from the analysis will constitute the first stage the 
project. the conclusion this stage, experimental procedures 
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will initiated test the validity the tentative 
This will not the first study that has made analysis the 
teacher’s job; but far the present writer. knows, the 
first large scale combine job analysis with experimen- 
tal verification results. This investigation will have important 
implications for class-size, school-building construction, and 
other phases elementary education, but will concerned 
primarily with the professional preparation elementary- 
school teachers and, doubt, will make its greatest contribution 
this area. 


UCH study has long been needed. seems clear that even 

our better teacher-education programs are far less effective 
than they ought be. large extent they have developed 
the basis hunches, common sense, and convention. Many 
courses both the subject-matter and the pedagogical fields 
reflect the scholarly interests the professors rather than 
careful inquiry into the most important needs teachers. The 
present project should much toward making teacher-educa- 
tion programs more functional. This greatly needed 
emphasis. 

not only the design, however, that makes this study 
promising. The thirteen schools Fairfield, with enrollment 
six thousand, constitute good-sized field situation. Since 
the investigation may extend over much ten years, 
there will time enough secure conclusive results. Financial 
support, doubt, will adequate. The composition the 
advisory committee would seem ensure the inclusion all 
relevant considerations planning and carrying out the study 
and drawing conclusions. will strange indeed if, with 
all these things its favor, the study does not make contri- 
bution major importance. 

This not say that there are dangers this approach. 
would easy overemphasize present school practice 
the determinant teacher competence. The aim teacher 
education ought not the perpetuation the status quo; 
sound program must give due weight both what and 
what ought be. 

the news release announcing the study correct, there 
one feature the plan that needs reconsidered. 
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READINGS 


Books Read 


Chicago: Council State Governments, 1952. pp. 

This report study the organization and financing state programs 
higher education, which was made primarily for the use governors 
the various states, mine information for anyone interested the field 
higher education. The most recent data presented are for the year 1950. 

general overview the organization and operation institutions 
higher education presented, including the history the development 
various phases higher education, statistics and explanation various phases 
the administration higher education, comparative information regarding 
expenditures, finance, and income relating higher education the forty- 
eight states, and descriptions the organization higher education. The 
seventeen charts and thirty-seven extensive tables present valuable comparative 
data almost every aspect higher education. The writers conclude that 
higher education will continue expand services and expenditures, that 
the major share financial support will come from public funds, and that 
the state institutions higher education must secure and maintain effective 
co-ordination their endeavors order that public funds for higher educa- 


tion most usefully expended. 


James The Battle for Mental Health. New York Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1952. pp. 

Dr. Moloney eminent American psychoanalyst who has spoken 
before many audiences the interest the Cornelian Corner Movement 
(rooming-in babies with their mothers maternity hospitals). empha- 
sizes here written medium the need for parents have relaxed attitudes 
which has advocated his talks. believes that his words may more 
lastingly influential when read than when heard briefly single public 

Dr. Moloney defines mental health “adequacy thinking and feeling 
each stage development.” mature adult good mental health 
honestly constructive and cherishes the constructiveness his fellows. 
Resilient, adjusts life adjusts his environment his own 
requirements, without any slavish addiction pre-determined patterns” 
(page 2). 

The author believes the infant born mentally healthy, but contact 
with emotionally sick mother cannot escape infection. illustrates this 
with cases from his own practice and from literature, and points out, con- 
trast, the value “warm maternal climate” (page 22). considers that 
“good intentions alone” are not enough this respect. uses the term “the 
mother ally” describe his concept the desirable relationship. 
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Dr. Moloney shows, statistically, the amount mental ill health the 
United States today, and considerable length points out what aspects our 
American culture disturb mental health. Some these disturbing attitudes 
are named competitiveness, anxiety, conspicuous consumption, 
absentia from infants.” 

Not only does the author advocate keeping the newborn infant and his 
mother together the hospital, method increasing relatedness between 
them positive, health-giving sense; discusses how relaxation may 
promoted mothers themselves. thinks should stop blaming mothers. 
suggests also that the inferiority complexes physicians have been related 
errors child and mother education their hands. suggests that babies 
need atmosphere different from the aseptic and impersonal one the gen- 
eral hospital, and that perhaps wholly separate institution the answer. 

the reader can overlook the polemical tone this little book, will 
find many important and rather fresh ideas it. many persons, the chal- 
lenging tone the book may produce antagonistic reactions. However, the 
ideas presents deserve serious consideration, even though they are presented 


support particular pressure group. 


Catholic University America Press, 1951. pp. 

Father Spiers’ book reports the results his thorough study the his- 
tory and present status the central Catholic high schools the United 
States. The central Catholic high school, says, represents “the effort the 
part diocesan authorities provide better secondary education [for 
Catholic youth] combining resources rather than individual parish 
community effort” (page 2). 

The movement toward centralization Catholic high schools parallels 
great extent the effort the public schools bring small school districts into 
the consolidated public high Where consolidation has been tried, 
educators and administrators have found that usually such high schools serve 
the communities involved better because financially they are more economical, 
the administration more efficient, and the quality instruction higher. 
Father Spiers has found through his study that the central Catholic schools 
have the same advantages over the smaller non-central Catholic high schools. 
The constantly increasing cost building construction and school operation 
points the necessity for more efficient methods providing secondary edu- 
cation that will better meet the needs Catholic youth. Staffing the schools 
another problem faced Catholic educators today because the limited 
number trained teachers available. The central Catholic high school seems 
provide the best solution. 

The movement toward centralization started with the establishment 
the Roman Catholic High School Philadelphia, 1890. was given 
impetus the organization the Catholic Educational Association 1904. 
The activities this group attracted the interest Catholic educators 
throughout the nation. The rapid expansion the movement indicated 
the following facts presented this study: 1912, only such schools 
were existence; were operation during 1924-25; 1951, 
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the time this study, there were 165 central Catholic high schools operating 
dioceses throughout the United States. Catholic secondary education 
seems expanding, particularly through the central Catholic high school. 

the introduction the study, Father Spiers gives concise, clear out- 
line the organization the Catholic school system the United States. 
The ensuing chapters include discussion the origin and development 
the central Catholic high-school movement and valuable data about the exist- 
ing schools: cost construction, methods finance, cost operation, ad- 
ministration and instruction, curriculum and co-curriculum, and problems 
organization. his last chapter sets forth recommendations based the 
facts and conclusions drawn from the study. 

The book should prove great value all persons concerned with 
Catholic education. Public-school officials and employees should profit from 
reading also, because, Ward Reeder says the preface, 


too many these persons know nothing about the administration and financing the 
Catholic schools, and this ignorance sometimes breeds suspicion and intolerance. The 
Catholic schools have many features which the public schools might well emulate (page 
vii). 

Mary 


Hart, Education the Humane Community. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. pp. 
The late Joseph Hart envisioned the educational process encom- 

passing more the total school program. the present volume, publica- 

tion the John Dewey Society, Mr. Hart asserts that the old-time local 
community provided the child with the essential aspects his education. With 
the disintegration the local community this many-sided education largely 
disappeared. The school was unable meet the need because “habits and 
skills necessary actual social living cannot developed the schools, for 
the simple reason that such habits and skills are the products real situations 

which cannot got inside the schoolroom” (page 28). 

The school, however, while cannot provide the total pattern educa- 
tion for the child, has unusual and vital function perform. This function 
“to help the child, the youth, the adult develop the ability that 
is, discover the meanings the experiences that come upon him, and use 
these meanings organize his life and his world” (page 88). 

Mr. Hart, this book, advocates the re-establishment the humane com- 
munity within the framework urban living. The author, clearly defining 
the limits formal education, enables us, the words Gordon 
editor the book, “know better how get with the real business 


Crisis and Hope American Education. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1951. pp. 

Mr. Ulich’s purpose writing analysis American education 
succinctly set forth his preface: “This book attempt evaluating the 
educational system the United States from the schools for the young 
the universities and the various forms adult education” (page xi). Ele- 
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mentary education, however, receives only incidental treatment. And although 
his analysis the “crisis” trenchant, his bases for “hope” fail coerce 
belief when considered the light the predatory quest for gain dominant 
American life. 

Ulich’s position educational philosophy, least far expressed 
this book, must inevitably lonely one. can scarcely orthodox 
essentialist, because his sense humanity and his warm sympathy for 
mankind. Nor, surely, can progressive, because his emphasis upon 
Truth, Even religiously, Ulich difficult categorize, because the religion 
wants one that vitalizes human existence and sensitizes the minds and 
hearts men without orthodoxy. 

Admirable indeed the author’s capacity hang American education 
and professional educators the horns dilemmas—dilemmas sometimes 
derived from society shot through with contradictions, and dilemmas some- 
times made the educators themselves. clear that Ulich does not make 
the mistake assuming, some educators occasionally do, that change 
synonymous with progress. Although neither the educational liberal with 
mission nor the educational conservative with vested interest will find com- 
plete solace here, Mr. Ulich has written provocative book, enriched his 
profound knowledge history and literature, for layman and teacher alike. 


FREEMAN GLENN. Teaching the Modern Secondary School. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. pp. 


The aims teacher education, according this author, should stated 
competencies developed, and believes that they fall into three 
major areas: general education, technical education, and professional educa- 
tion. This book, which intended used the education prospective 
secondary-school teachers, stresses the aims professional education. This 
reviewer feels that the aims stated the first chapter, entitled 
Teacher Education,” are couched such pedagogical jargon that the most 
earnest and determined teacher might become discouraged and put aside 
book which contains, other chapters, valuable and useful ideas. 

The psychological principles and philosophical considerations set forth 
Chapters and III are generally accepted teachers, but they, too, are 
stated formidable terms which many sophomore and junior teacher candi- 
dates, who are still far removed from the reality the teaching situation, 
would have hard time finding meaningful. 

The three chapters organizing instruction around major centers 
interest should helpful assisting prospective secondary-school teachers 
understand the experience approach, especially the college-classroom situation 
set according this pattern. this used mere lecture material, 
will probably not touch the prospective teacher, who, many cases, has his 
pattern teaching, the subject-matter approach, already firmly fixed because 
his high-school and college training. If, however, one more his 
college courses are set experience unit, may feel that can 
attempt this different organization his own classroom. 

The discussion the high-school teacher’s obligation help young people 
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develop basic skills the three R’s and also the fundamentals living 
excellent. Many high-school teachers who give lip service the psycho- 
logical principle that learning individual matter are impatient and 
sometimes contemptuous their students because the low level their 
reading skills. Dean Macomber’s suggestions for helping high-school students 
learn read better seem sound and should assistance the prospective 
teacher and the teacher the field. 

good chapter the relationship the teacher and the administration 
should prove valuable because the realistic point view presents along 
with practical suggestions. The list visual aids the end the book 
especially good because presents wide range films and film strips, care- 
fully annotated. Each chapter begins with list study problems and ends 
with bibliography suggested readings the area. 

This book should useful resource teacher education. Its real 
fault, according this reviewer, that suffers from “too much 
muchness.” that she means that the author tries cover too wide 
range material. The format forbidding because too small and 
unattractive type face, too narrow margins, and too full pages. 


Mary 


Guides. Nashville, Tennessee: Division Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1952. pp. 

Because this monograph has the answers many the specific questions 
faced those engaged curriculum revisions, should read all per- 
sons directly concerned with curriculum development. 

This critical study 543 representative teaching guides produced 
during the three-year period 1948-50. “The first part this survey re- 
ports the general trends they apply all courses study. The second 
part represents the tendencies each the subjects. The pamphlet ends with 
summary the most signficant conclusions” (page 5). 

Among significant trends revealed are the following: there decided 
increase both output and quality teaching guides; guidance rather than 
prescription much more generally accepted the function courses 
study; the curriculum workshop steadily gaining ground, and, increasingly, 
classroom teachers are acting leaders production committees. Other sig- 
nificant trends found are these: frequent organization learning activities 
into coherent learning units, the majority which are functional character 
and socially real; the secondary level, appreciable increase core curric- 
ulums and fused subjects; suggestions for wider use community re- 


sources; increased guidance for adjusting teaching individual differences 
the learners. 


Teaching Social Studies Elementary Schools. 
Boston: Heath and Company, 1952. pp. 
Many people already familiar with the earlier book will eager see 

this revised edition. The authors derived their imperatives for revision from 

the wide and continued use their book students and teachers involved 
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curriculum development for elementary schools. The changes and additions 
encompass about per cent the material presented, and the entire volume 
has been reorganized. 

Part “The Social Studies Elementary Education,” the authors 
construct substantial framework for the social studies which holds well for 
over-all examination many the current trends and unsolved problems 
elementary education. Four particular issues for study are cited: the proper 
relationships between society and the school, the nurturing wholesome 
personality through curriculum and method, the the teacher, and the 
discovery and application valid principles, procedures, and methods for 
curriculum making. These four important issues are the threads con- 
tinuity for comprehensive treatment the social studies. 

Through process re-reading and taking copious notes, the reviewer 
found the following sections particularly helpful: Child and the 
Teacher” (Part 2), “Developing and Experiencing Units” (Chap. 15), “De- 
veloping Concepts and Generalizations” (Chap. 18), the Out- 
comes” (Part 7). These represent only sampling the sections for thought- 
provoking reading, agreement, and questioning. 

textbook resource book this volume will important both 
prospective teachers and in-service teachers who value their professional re- 


sponsibility for curriculum development. 


Laura. Personality and Government: Findings and Recommenda- 
tions the Indian Administration Research. Mexico, F.: Inter-Ameri- 
can Indian Institute, 1951. pp. (Distributed the Institute 
Ethnic Affairs, Inc., 810 18th Street, N.W., Washington C.). 

New attitudes toward Indians which took into account the indivisibility 
human personality and cultural autonomy led this study Indian per- 
sonality and administration. became practical problem applied social 
research for bringing about the improvement human welfare and govern- 
ment means the findings science. necessarily involved specialists 
from many disciplines, well Indian and non-Indian members the 
reservations studied, thus being the main action-research project. The 

Indian tribes involved the experimental groups were from Navaho, Sioux, 

Papago, and Hopi tribes. They represented total population about eighty 

thousand out some three hundred thousand reservation Indians the 

United States proper. 


The research results indicate that the work the various Indian Service di- 
visions effective the extent that such services are integrated the local com- 
munity level with Indian patterns culture, personality, and reactions white pressures 
(page 163). 


Individuals deeply concerned about the welfare our one billion popu- 
lation Indian pre-literate, pre-industrial peoples will envision brighter 
future for them after studying this report. They will have gained well- 
organized, engrossing information from multi-science depth inquiry, and 


Mary Loomis 


new respect for social-science research. 
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Child Adoption the Modern New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. pp. 

apparent that the author has attempted describe objective 
manner current views about adoption the British Commonwealth, em- 
phasizing the details the practice England. Every aspect most com- 
plicated subject presented, including interesting knowledge about the cul- 
tural aspects adoption the many corners the world. Chapters XXIII 
and XXVI present British interpretation practice and philosophy the 
United States which should read very thoughtfully. 

This book reflects less emotional reaction the part the author than 
most books now available adoption, which should make very useful the 


reader who desires objective understanding the complexities the 
subject. 


The size the book illustrates the observation that “the strange thing 
about adoption work that every year presents more and more problems 
that what began simple act kindness mercy now requires the 
writing heavy books” (page 156). 

The author sets forth her philosophy the statement that “what best 
for the child each individual case comes front everything else” 
(page 12), and has become principle social science that child gains 
much even from bad home that should not taken away from until 


every other expedient has failed” (page 156). 


The Preparation and Experience 
Ohio City Superintendents 


[Continued from page 


The median salary the present city superintendents 
$7,188. There seems little relationship between the 
amount salary and the total years professional experience 
accumulated. However, there rather definite and positive 
relationship between the amount salary received the 
superintendent and the total pupil enrollment the high- 
school district. Ohio city superintendents holding Doctors’ 
degrees are generally found the larger city school districts, 
and, the average, receive considerably more salary than the 
superintendents without the Ph. Ed. degree. The 
median salary for superintendents holding the Doctor’s degree 
$9,500. 

The rate turnover among city superintendents rela- 


‘ 
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tively low (especially comparison with the executive head- 
ship), being approximately per cent annually over the past 
three years. The average tenure the superintendents their 
present position approximately nine years, but this varies 
according the size the school district. Tenure seems 
longer the smaller city school districts. 

the 131 superintendents, 94.6 per cent held the super- 
intendent-type certificate, either permanent professional 
grade. Six the superintendents held some type life cer- 
tificate, and one held the professional high-school principal’s 
certificate. general, the existing certification standards for 
Ohio city superintendents appear very well maintained 
the State Department Education and are being complied 
with the superintendents. [Vol. XXXII, No. 


The Teacher’s Job and His Training for 
[Continued from page 


According the announcement, the project designed 
answer such questions “Are prospective teachers receiving 
adequate professional training today? Should they required 
take more courses pedagogy and psychology should 
they concentrate more academic subjects?” The second 
these questions not one that likely lead the most 
fruitful inquiry. assumes that there need for better 
professional training, the way get require teachers 
“to take more courses pedagogy and psychology,” 
“concentrate more academic subjects.” This question ignores 
the possibility qualitative rather than quantitative improve- 
ment teacher education both the academic and professional 
areas. disregards the possibility improving programs 
through the development seminars and workshops organized 
around teachers’ problems, through the more effective use 
field experience, and on. The questions should stated 
some such form this: What improvements are needed the 
academic and pedagogical education teachers? How can 
teacher-education programs modified bring these 
about? 

These, however, are minor reservations. shall expect 
far-reaching results from the study. RHE 
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